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time when the crop which is peculiarly associated with 
nr ™ is annually on the increase beyond the production of t ; 
| he \\ eek. days of slavery, the Secretary of the Treasury dares 
‘* whole communities ” at the South ** are slowly deeay 
YEFORE our next issue the elections will be over, leaving many  ¢lements which would tend to make them prosperous 
I} interesting conclusions to be drawn, upon which it would be idle | Mr. Boutwell himself, looking out of his car-windew, would 
wy to speculate. The Times has been summing up the canvass in have returned from the South with such a report as that \M 
s State in letters from an intelligent staff correspondent, who Sherman has not lately been South, exeept into Kentucky, wl 
cludes that Cornell's election is assured. Nevertheless, he asserts , Was very caretul the other day not to indulg tal lk 
at the most noticeable feature of the campaign is “ the indifference allege that ** a controlling minority in some of the S ern Sta j 
d apathy which the masses of both parties display regarding its | + + - has reduced the body of the negroes at the South toa « 
rogress and result.” There has been no lack of endeavor to rouse | tion but little better than that of slavery.” This language n 
popular enthusiasm, he says; indeed, the two parties have exerted have passed in the days when outrages were manufactured for ps . 
themselves much more than has been e¢ istomary of recent years. , tical purposes, but it is ridieulous now. Mr. Sher 
Meetings are incessant, the people flock and listen, and even ap- | ‘no Republican spee h, pointing out the errors and 
ud, but still are not “roused” Outside of the meetings there | laws devised by the ruling class, could be made in the souttie 
is very little talk of polities; “ the observing traveller,” who would | States without danger of life or liberty.” This is not true 
like to have it, does not overhear it and cannot readily get it. | Were, we should like to ask him whether freedom of spee« 
“There is hardly a Democrat in the State who is not quite to %e promoted south of Mason and Dixon's line by reckl 
rilling to admit that against Mr. Cornell's character as a private | travagant declamation north of it concerning Sout! 
citizen or a public man not one word can with truth be said: and | What sort of a preparation is it for Mr. Sherman’ 
t is difficult to find a sensible or intelligent Republican who denies | Canvass In that section if he secures the Republican nomit 
that Lucius Robinson has been a very good governor, and that the | Year? or what for the humbler stump-orator honestly seek 
interests of the State might. without danger. be again given into | recommend his party to a suspicious and hot-blooded popu 
his hands.” This, if true, is remarkable enough: but the corre- 
spondent adds: *‘ Under such circumstances, as may readily be im- Two days before, ina speech at Paterson, New Jersey, Mr. 8 
agined, there is but little opportunity for discussion.” He forgets, | Man considerably moditied the Stalwart position In the b 
however, that if we are to believe the Republican stump-speakers, | MMs, Stalwartism made a// voting at the South, ane et, the p 
from Mr. Evarts down, the issue is not at all whether Mr. Cornell is | S¢?Vation of the peace at the South, matter of Fede 
an honest and capable person, or whether Mr. Robinson has been , #1 Southern crimes and outrages, sueh as the | 
a faithful governor; nor is it in the smallest degree local, but | #airs on which elections all over the country, and especially | 
wholly national. Hence the Administration excitement on the , Tl elections, ought properly to turn, At this ve moment kh 
platform ; and if there is any good reason for this, why should the | PUblieans in New York are asked to vote tor Co S 
audience grow cold as soon as it leaves the hall, and be siient on | G@Vernorship beeause of the Chisholm and Dixon murdet M 
the railroads and in the hotels, and find * but little opportunity for sissippi. Seevretary Sherman has now, however, consid 
discussion ”? ed the sphere of Stalwart responsibility by declaring that what the 
Republican party demands is the right to protect voters ai 1 
Mr. Sherman’s speech at the Coop r Union on Monday even- ral elections, kt 1 lO electl es ‘ } 


ing was more discreditable than Mr. Evarts’s, by as much as the | each other as they please.” This will be cold comfort for the ne 
Secretary of the Treasury was more immediately concerned in the | voters at the South. have en taught to look for Fede 
dismissal of Cornell. In other respects they differed but little. | tection under all « stances, because it is in State ¢ 
Both declared Mr. Conkling’s puppet a mere name in the present | they are most interested, and it is as State voters that 
canvass: “it is the cause, not the man,” as Mr. Sherman expressed | most exposed to violence and intimidation. 

it. Both made the Southern question the staple of their exhorta- 

tions, and drew the same false moral from the Chisholm and Dixon | But it would probably be difticult to get anv Stalwart to 
murders; though here, it is only fair to Mr. Evarts to say that he | his exact positio . with regard to Federal] po ' r at the So a 
was easily surpassed by his colleague in drawing a misleading pie- | though he s quite clear about its limits at the Nort] Indeed. 
ture of the actual condition of the South. Both, tinally, ignored | there is a wi le diner: sanev between the aeeount en bv Stal- 
civil-service reform, Mr. Sherman rather ostent itiously: for he | warts of their grounds of complaint Mr. Sher savs n w he 
opened his speech with a careful statement of the present Republi- | will be satistied if Federal vot rs are proteeted : but others eo 
can platform, from which the most important plank in the Cinein- | plain of the appearanee in Cot i ' 
nati platform of 1876 had completely disappeared He concluded | while Mr. Fost r. the Governor eleet of Ohio. said in his late speee) 
his speech by saying that he knew of nothing that would disqualifv | here that he did not mind the presence of these Brigadiers in 
Mr. Cornell for the office to which “he was nominated by a Repub- | Congress: what he tinds fault v th is that these gentlemen 


i il 


lican convention fairly and openly”; that the President “has | to Congress unrepentant.” and “declare that they never will n 
openly expressed his desire for the suecess of the entire Republican wv apologies for what thev have done.” So that it would an) 


ticket ”; and that as for himself, regarding the election of Mr. Cor- | that we at the North are to lav aside all serious business of gor 
nell ‘‘ as of the highest national importance,” if he had “ a thousand | ernment.and devote ourselves to abusing the South, until its repre- 


votes and a thousand voices they would all be for him.” This is the | sentatives. after a bloody civil war of four years’ duration, come 
very bouffe of politics. torward and humiliate themselves and discredit the memory of their 
200,000 dead by a public confession of guilt and shame. To talk of 

Mr. Sherman’s account of the actual condition of the South is so | this seriously as the polities of grown men is very difficult, and vet 
extraordinary in a public officer, part of the Federal Administration, 





the Stalwart leaders are mostly middle-aged and gray-haired, and 


and bound by his very position to know the essential untruthfulness | the Organ makes much boast of their “ age and experjence.” Age 
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and experience seem, however, to do about as much for them as | boys” against ‘the mirage.” The eyes of * the boys” certainly 
did for old George TIL. Some of them ought to be keeping a | grow larger the longer they wateh the performances of himself 

e little Kindergarten, where the naughty boys come up and say | and bis colaborers during a political canvass. 


re Sor and will never do it avain. 


Ostensibly, at least, there is to be no * fusion” between the Re 
bel ill has plaved into their hands lately with eurious in- ab se 
Ben ® Hill has | » their hands lately with curious in publicans and Anti-Tammany Democrats upon county nominations 





iseretion by writing a long letter in reply to one from Mr. S. B. this year, although there will probably be the usual “ trading.” In- 
littenden upbraiding the South with its crimes and shortcomings. | deed. the three county tickets in the field are unusually weak, or, 
ere was nothing in Mr, Chittenden’s letter which has not appeared | at all events, not composed of the names which have been accus- 
thousand newspaper articles. — The reason for writing itis by —tomed to fire the heart of the naturalized voter every fall, and it is 

eans apparent; but whether well-founded or not, its assertions — suggested that the eandidates have been put up merely to be 
charges called for no answer. But the Southern political usage — knocked down. But this is not important, if true, as the same 
juires every public man to defend his State or “ his people,” and | game has been played apparently by all parties, and if the Republi- 
Mr. Hill composed a long epistle showing that the present | ¢ans are disposed to sacrifice their local ticket in the interests of Cor- 
oubles a oo the fault of the North, and every Stalwart paper yell, they will probably tind the Robinson men quite as ready to do 
reproduced: it a oe tal campaign document, because it shows | likewise. The tickets are such, however, that the independent 
that the writer is * unrepentant.” ‘ Stirring up Ben Hill” has long | voter will not find it difficult to make a fair selection, though hi 


l vorite talwart pastime We s1Hnppose wi . it 7TH +1 rrY . ‘ 
wen a favorite Stalwart pastime, and we suppose it will continue | wil] hardly need to resort to the Tammany list, which, with the ex- 


ts long as he remains as simple-minded as he appears to be now. | ¢eption of one or two names, is the most impudent offered by Tam- 
Mr. Blaine began the Stalwart movement by * drawing” him in | many to the voters of the city since 1871; and we say this without 
In74, and Butler was re-elected in the following year ** to take eare | reference to the faet of the foreign birth or parentage of every on 
of him.” of the candidates. The Times, we observe, is doing excellent work in 


; : assisting its readers to vote judiciously, and points out the propriety 
Mr. John Jay has written a letter to the Republican State Com- * : ” ; 

I of seratching certain “ regular” nominees, with a zest due, perhaps, 
rit he had rved I 
mit he had served mm The | +o the comfort it takes in feeling that, if bad State officers ar 


} 
} 


I 
capacity of Vice-President at the recent Republican mass-meeting : : 
ent Republican mass-meeting, — peeessary to the salvation of the country, bad local officers are not 


mittee, provoked by the announcement t 


from which it seems clear that he is not Vel prepared to support 

the Republican candidates. Mr. Jay would be glad to know—and ay ge = 9 ee a 

he is sanguine enough to think * thousands of Republicans would The approaching election in Louisiana is really ‘* of national im- 
weleome the assurance *—that Mr. Cornell is an ardent and unsel- | portance,” since the new Constitution provides that the legislature 
fish civil-service reformer, and to receive some unmistakable decla- | to be then chosen may appoint Presidential electors for 180, and 


ration from him that he * has taken his stand upon the national no one doubts that it will. Both parties have made their nomina 


platform adopted at Cincinnati.” At present Mr. Jay is left in a | tions, Mr. Wiltz being the Democratic candidate for governer, and 
ood deal of doubt, not to say distrust, concerning this, and he | Mr. Taylor Beattie at the head of the Republican ticket. The Re- 
submits his right to have his doubts cleared up before recognizing | publican Convention met last week, and besides nominating, so fin 
the importance of Mr. Cornell’s election in a national sense. He | as appears, irreproachable candidates, adopted a platform in cu 

inclines. however, to the belief that Mr. Cornell is not an ad- | ous contrast both to previous Southern Republican platforms and tu 
service reform, and mentions as evidence which | this year’s assortment of Northern ones. It expressed gratitude to 
has weight with him the poisted declarations of President Hayes Mr. Sherman ter bringing about the present national prosperity, 


n his message to Congress, January 31 last, whieh pronounced Mr. | praised President Hayes “ for his acts and fidelity to the party,” pro 


vocate of civil- 


Cornell's removal from the Custom-house necessary in order that | tested against the ousting of Kellogg from the Senate, and declared 
‘the office may be honestly and efficiently administered.” He |General Grant its unalterable choice for President in 1880. But 
) reealls the fact that Mr. Cornell’s nomination was greeted “as | With this everything that can be suspected of Stalwartness ended. 
No reterence was made to the fact that the South is solid for fraud, 
boom of a coming flood of corruption.” Still, to dispel “ these violence, and murder, and the Democratic attempt to repair in 
doubts and dangers which seem to gather about us” very little | Congress the result of the war 1s not mentioned. As the Times re 
marks, ‘‘ these exciting themes are reserved for Northern platforms.” 


Lis 
the triumph of a splendid audacity, the knell of reform, and the 


is needed, in Mr. Jay’s estimation. ‘A simple declaration from 
Mr. Cornell and his associates” that they stand on the Cincinnati | Indeed, there seems to be nothing in the resolutions, so far as poli- 
platform would be almost sufficient to clear the air completely. | ties are concerned, that can repel any sensible and sincere voter, 
His letter is written “with all respeet and frankness,” he says, | but, on the contrary, much to compel respect and attract support. 
and though impulsive young Seratehers may think the tone of | A Republican victory in Louisiana under these circumstances is 
t characterized by a temperance that amounts to timidity, it | something to be desired. It would mean that constitutional govern 

quite possible that what appears like caution is in reality to | ment is respected in at least one State of the South, on the one 
ve ascribed to a subtle and insidious courtesy calculated to do Mr, | hand, and on the other that to this end the overthrow of carpet- 
Wornell as little good as outspoken denunciation. | baggery was necessary. 


he Seratchers have had one curious experience. They have The appearance of another Independent candidate in Yazoo 
fbund it impossible to get six or seven of the leading Republican County is a good sign. Mr. R. G. Hudson has offered himself as a 
papers of the State, such as the Buffalo Commercial and the | candidate for the State legislature, and solicits colored votes while 
Rochester Democrat, to publish their addresses, even as adver- ; desiring and expecting white ones, in the proportion, he says, o! 
tisements. ‘This illustrates well both the fidelity of country pa- | at least one-half. He deprecates the race issue, and declares he 
pers to the party, and the doubts swhich they all feel, in spite of would leave the Independent ranks if the movement led to that 
their expressions of confidence, as to the effect of “ Independent” | He is opposed to extremists whose triumph would confirm the North 
iews on the voters. It sheds some instructive light, too, on the | in being “ solid,” and would stimulate instead of allaying emigration 
kind of edueation on current political tepies which the voter | of negro laborers. Emigration he regards as a calamity, especially 
gets from a party paper. It was probably to the expectation that | for all who, like himself, own large tracts of land—Mr. Hudson has 
these would permit dissenters to use their columns, if not for love | 1,500 acres—which they want cultivated, and depend upon for 
for money, that the Organ referred when he warned the ‘ large-eyed ! their solvency, and who are supply-merehants into the bargain. 
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The letter has a tone of sincerity, and does not invite the wrath of 
the Barksdales or Dixons. 


October 30, 1879 | 


The Boston Journal, by way of showing that the Republicans 
jid not tolerate Butler’s badness between 186% and 1875, prints an 
indictment of him drawn up by his constituents in the Middlesex 
District in the fall of 1878, after he ** had sought the nomination of 
the Democratic party for Governor,” and committed other party 
that is, they put up with him beantifully, bad as he was, 
as long as he was “ faithful.” The exposure of the moral obtuse- 

ess of his former associates, in which Butler is now engaged, is the 
best work—in fact, in our opinion, the only good work—he has ever 
done, and we have watched his career as closely as most people. 


offenees $ 





The mission of General Adams to the hostile Utes has had the 
gratifying result of securing the immediate release of the women 
and children who were carried off from the White River Ageney. 
They appear to have owed their lives to the wite of Chief Johnson 
as much as to any one, she being the sister of the friendly Chief 
Ouray. This chief’s orders to cease fighting were, it is alleged, 
heeded in time to save Merritt’s command from utter destruction, 
as the hostile band had been greatly strengthened by accessions 
from neighboring tribes. The latest statement of the causes of the 
outbreak enumerates the repeated lessening of the amount of ra- 
tions, the want of any head chief at the Agency, an interpreter un- 
friendly to Mr. Meeker, and bad whiskey furnished by the raneh- 
men. The instigation of renegade whites should, according to the 
revelation of the battle-field, also be reckoned. The trouble is not 
yet over, but General Adams is evidently well fitted for the delicate 
task of effecting the object of further military operations without 
actually resorting to them. While his success in rescuing the inno- 
cent captives was still problematical, Governor Pitkin, of Colorado, 
addressed Secretary Schurz by telegraph in very heated terms, com- 
plaining that the Government was doing nothing to protect the 
frontier, accusing Ouray’s tribe of being as much implicated in the 
hostilities as the Utes of the north, and intimating that if the 
troops were to be withdrawn he ought to have authority to carry 
on “the most vigorous and uninterrupted warfare” by means of 
volunteers. Mr. Schurz replied that the Government was acting, 
through Commissioner Adams, in a way calculated first to save the 
women and children, and then to satisfy the ends of justice without 
renewing hostilities; and this he thought much the best way of pro- 
tecting the frontier. His information from the Commissioner was 
directly opposed to the Governor's assertion that Ouray’s tribe had 
had any part in the rising; nor were the White River Indians all 
engaged in it. 





The acquittal, after a long and careful trial, of Blair, who killed 
his coachman in New Jersey last summer, calls for some explana- 
tion from the Brooklyn Eagle. That paper tried and condemned 
him to be hanged within twenty-four hours after the killing, with- 
out having heard the culprit or examined witnesses, although it 
makes great fun of the Stalwarts who pronounce people guilty of 
murder in the South under similar circumstances. Now, what we 
should like to know is, whether the Fagle’s trial of Blair was, in its 
own opinion, sufficient; whether it thinks he ought properly to have 
been executed on its verdict, and whether the subsequent proceedings 
before the Jersey courts were superfluous? If these proceedings 
were not superfluous, and the legal trial was a proper trial, and the 
finding of the jury worthy of respect, we should like to know what 
we are to think of its furious attack on the prisoner in advance of 
the trial, and before his jury had been impanelled. If trial by jury 
is the right of everybody accused of crime, what are we to call the 
conduct of an excited editor who calls for his execution as soon as 
he hears by telegraph of the crime ? 





The specie imports during the week were again large, and the 
total amount of foreign specie received here since the resumption of 
Specie payments is now a little over $56 000 000; of this total about 


Nation. 


=50,000,000 


ISd5 


have been reeeived since the first day of August 
Foreign exchange is still favorable for gold imports, and between 
$7,000,000 and $8,000,000 is said to be afloat bound for New York 
the tirst veat 


unt, together 


It will cause no surprise if the net specie imports for 
of specie payments amount to $75,000,000. This am 
with what is mined and coined, will represent the expansion of the 
currency, since by existing laws all the paper legal-tender that was 
outstanding at the beginning of specie payinents must still remain 
in existence. In these pregnant facts are to be found some of the 
most important reasons for the wild speculation that is now raging 
at the Stock, the Produce, the Cotton, and minor trade Exehanges 
At the Stock Exchange, 
the bulk of what is speculated in, there is 
while the tonnage of 
transportation are 


where railway securities and shares torm 


the additional reason that 
the railroads is largely increased, the rates fo 
very much higher. At the Produce 
the full harvests in this country and the short 

atford another rea The increased consumption ot 


general merchandise supplements the general favorable curreney 


Exe hange 
crops in Europe 
son. goods 
condition for advaneing the prices in the other markets. But after 
all the good reasons are fully taken into account, the fact remains 
that speculation is overdone in every department and that the 
The volume of business at the Sto 
the New York ban 
have had the subject of check certification under consideration 
the 
on the advisability of establishing a clearing-house 


times are becoming wild. 
change has reached such a magnitude that 


Stock Exchange 

tol EX 
change transactions, so that only the resulting differences on stock 
transactions than the 
may require bank facilities. If sueh 
established it would make sater the 
mainly have brokers for their customers, but it would also tend to 
increase the volume of speculation by making the 
which it is done easier. 
per ounce ; and the bullion value here of the 4124-g1 
advanced to 898 cents (80.8933). 


and have appointed a committee to confer with 
Stock 
rather Whole volume of these transactions 
a clearing-house could be 
business of such banks 
conditions 
Silver bullion advanced in London te 533d 


ain silver dollar 


The British 
seem to be settling down at Kabul, and have begun by hanging tive 
persons guilty of complicity in the murder of the embassy ; 
policy for the future has yet been announced, and it 
doubtful whether an oceupation of the whole country or of only 
the provinces adjoining British territory will be attempted. Both 
parties in England are preparing vigorously for the elections by im- 
posing ‘‘ demonstrations,” in which their weightiest orators thunde: 
forth criticism and denunciation; but the Liberals are already 
hedging a little in their foreign poliey, by giving out that they would 
not be by any means as peaceable and industrious as the Tories try 
to persuade people. In France and Germany there seems to be for 
the moment complete quiet. 


The foreign news of the week is without interest 


but no 


seems to be 





Colonel Haymerle’s article on the talia irredenta ” folly has 
probably not foreed any public man of weight in the Peninsula into 
sympathy with the movement, but the respectable and thinking 
classes have been doubly shocked by having the whole nation im- 
plicated in the plans of a small and only noisy faction, and by the 
sudden springing of a German-Austrian alliance which leaves Italy 
completely isolated. That her statesmen should, as is reported, be 
talking freely of a counter Latin-Slav alliance, is credible enough ; 
and perhaps Franee and Italy would be thought, as hostile neigh- 
bors of the new allies, a more than sufficient offset to the Chinese 
menace to Russia on which some military critics in Germany rely in 
ease of need. It must be apparent, too, that if Russia is in danget 


| from having so large a territory adjacent to China, on the other hand 


' with her. 


she is in the best possible position for making and keeping friends 
The British Government is already said to have de- 


| spatehed a reinforcement to its fleet in Eastern waters, in view of 
! : — : 
a possible war between China and Japan, and of the alleged con- 


| 


cert by which, in consideration of a part of Kuldja, Russia agrees 
to support the Chinese fleet against the Japanese. 
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of the U 


nited States was to 


f men precisely like Mr. Cornell. In his New 
“7 he Che future question of this count 
how we are to curb the power of the immens« 
lders over the polities of the country; they are 


tesmen: they are 
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tl belittling all the ; thev are 


added: ** The Republican 


SS 


8.” And he party 


nand of Governor Hayes, if-he is elected, 
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tl 
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ne Wo! 


k of weeding out the incompetent and un- 
: and filling their places with honest and worthy 
f there are not enough Republicans, filling them 


rthy Democrats.” The work of “‘ weeding out ” 
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I I ) TESSEeE O Del ! I behleve In ¢ | 
Ci\ rvice reform, as he ell knows, means on] 
one thing he putting men in our public offices, and keeping the) 
e he Leapabte public se s, whether 
( ( 1) V0 i Oty No know. as 
( Mii ke ! I rea ( iit ( ( po } hat Cry ] 
ce fol ( ( 0 ever me 1 this country com 
1 }) { ell ] K« Mi ( i I, ) ( l publ othices to p 
ork e in their o eC) Mr. | it id of civil-se 
ref I is the G al 1 for ind he has told 1 
he proposed to ea on t r At the mass- meeting hel 
he Lith of January, 1875 New York City to protest against 
eu iterference in the affairs of Louisiana, we had a speech from 
Mr. 1 The ae he complained of we acts of a Republica 
Presi t da Republican Cabinet, d he the id to his he 
) ereto C asst led here citizens of » Unit 
s oO teach ¢ | ical parts it ther ire limits to the 
et d Ihé antago SI hich 70 political party shal 
safely pass.” Hem hough he did not say it in so many word 


lesson bv 


his mind. 


} ] ; 
had no other in 


en Mr. J he purpose of serving Mr. Cornell and 
Conk! speaks of oting in the air” he is throwing aside 
est 1 nd acts of his life. 

Civil-service reform has not fared well at the hands of some of 
rofessed end The Presiden 10 Was elected “ becaus 

is in favor of civil-service reform,” carried out his promises to t] 
people by giving publie offices to one man who had written a che 
campaign life of himself, and to other men who counted the vot 
that elected him. The men to whom he gave offices were not 
riously neither honest men nor fit for any public service. = Th: 


Secretary of State of that same President gives his voice and the 
eight of his official position to secure the election to a high offi 
of a man who, as he well knows, represents all that is bad 


American politics. Mr. Evarts has done himself no honor. Mr. 


and 


Cornell Mr. Conkling have made such use of him as the 
ished; they will throw him aside whenever it suits their pur- 
pose He does not trust them, nor do they trust him. He doe 
ot respect them, nor they him. If Mr. Evarts had spoken on this 


occasion as we h 


ad a right to expect from his past utterances, li 
done a great service to the American people and to 


‘has benetited neither. 


REPORT OF THE WOMAN 

the Woman’s 
Mr. 
the leading friends of 


rHE LAST SUFFRAGISTS. 
_ revival of Nort 
Lmerican Parkman’s article, and the replics 
of the attracted 
attention mainly because of Mr. Parkman’s appearance in the field 


Suffrage controversy in the 
Review by 


to it of five movement, have 
The debate has slumbered so long, and the world has so long been 
familiar with what Messrs. Phillips and Higginson, and Mesdan 

Howe, Stone, and Cady Stanton have to say on the subject, that 
probably no fresh utterances on their side would have caught thi 
Mr. Parkman in a field far re- 
moved from politics, and in so far as he has touched on contempo- 


rencral ear. has won distinction 
rary politics at all, has touched on it in the character of a calm if not 
very hopeful observer. His views on the woman’s suffrage agitation 


vere, therefore, to all intents and purposes those of a new-come! 
and his presentation of the case against it, though made up in the 
main of old arguments, had much of the charm of novelty. These 
arguments were very skilfully arranged, too, and he was unusually 
successful in his attempt to produce those which are in this matte! 
the least presentable, though the most important. If the Suffra- 
gists could have put forward a recent convert in reply to him, some- 
body of mark, for instance, in any field of activity who had during 
the last fifteen years been won over by their labors, it would have 
given vastly more weight to their answer, and this may be said with- 
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\ POMERANIAN WATERING-PLACE 


\HLBECK. Sept. 2. 1879. 
i ee tile Pomeranian settlement near the great hart of Swinemiinde 
has now become, with the adjoining Herringsdorf. the fashionable 
i-side resort for well do Berliners. During sit of irlv a month 
ve ha heard scarcely rd of English, or seen an Englis! \merican 
Line tl hot recists ! n he published visitors . Ther ire 
I vds of 1 ind ple is Ss bu no Cane no ra s ( ‘OWN, 
ind ilmo t no SOC! ty aa the SC 1IS¢ (Ame rica t l hy nl > I} 
summer and early fall are divided into four *‘ seasons” of from three 
SIX eks each, and the houses—mostly owned by a few large stock com- 
panies—are rented in flats or suites already furnished, even to kitchen 
utensils, to families, or more commonly parties of families, who take them 
invariably by the season, make few ac qu iintanees outside their own party, 
and live immensely at their ease. There are big out-of-door beer-gardens, 
and concerts or theatrical performances in the large hotels daily: bath- 
ng, mainly by children and invalids: meals five times a day, mmonly 
in large, open porches built for the purpose, where many a Geheimrath, 
member of the Reichstag, or general may be seen from the promenades 
with his family and friends, 
These things. however, interest the stranger far less than the scenery 


and native inhabitants and institutions of the place. Beech and oak-cov- 
ered hills, reminding one of a New England village. heavy pine forests, 
and a wonderful sandy beach give a strange variety Half a mile back 
of the hilly ridge which skirts the sea lie immense fertile meadows of ten 
thousand acres, from which the sea was pumped in thirty months. twelve 


vears ago, by wind and steam power, and the moisture of which is now 
controjled by a simple system of self-regulating canals and windmills. 
Around it to the north and east are the Pomeranian forests, in which deer, 
wild boars, and occasionally moose are hunted The forester has an acre 
cleared and replanted every year, and the wood sold at auction to the fish- 
ermen at a very low pric: In spite of his precaution. however, trees are 
silently sawed down and stolen nearly every night in winter by those too 
poor to buy, and his too striet predecessor was lately murdered by a tres- 
passing party which he discovered, while a strand officer who attempted 
to enforce the laws against Aauen for eels—a method by which all fish 
within reach of the too-fatal instrument are destroyed without being se- 
ured—was taken from his house by masked men and drowned with an 
anchor about his neck. Every storm from the north or east throws the 
now very common amber upon the strand, and the fishermen occasionally 
bring it up in their nets. It is farmed out by the Government to a Jew- 
ish company, to whom all that is found must be sold at a fixed price, un- 
less the finder makes oath that he intends to keep it himself. The fisher- 
men insist that it is not the resin but the decayed and petrified wood of 
antediluvian trees of extinet species. 
This is, moreover, the /ocus of several interesting myths which Ger- 
man poetry and romance have made famous. <A mile out at sea stood the 
once famous city of pirates and freebooters, Vineta, wealthy and magnifi- 
cent beyond imagination, submerged by the gods for its pride, and now 
occasionally seen in calm weather by fated souls, who are sure to be drawn 
by the charm of the vision beneath the waves. Near my window, in a 
deep ravine, was the home and treasure-house of the pirate chief of the 
Vitalians, Stértebeck, who in the réle of the awful black man is still the 
terror of the German nursery. ‘The friend of God and the foe of all 
men,” he preyed long and successfully upon the commerce of the Hanse- 
itic League, till he was at last captured, early in the fifteenth century. 
After his head was struck off he rose and ran past fourteen of his con- 
demned followers before he fell, thus saving their lives, according to the 
sworn promise of his judges. A bowlder on the strand confines the Amber 
Maiden in her subterranean chamber of the dwarfs, whence she briefly re- 
ippears every hundred years, and where she still awaits her deliverer. 
There are no tides in the Baltic, but a brisk wind changes the sea-level 
several feet, and a great storm like that of 1872 more than twenty-five 
feet. It is relatively very shallow; its surface is somewhat higher than that 
of the North Sea; and its waters, fed by more than two hundred and fifty 
streams, are warmer, and consequently less salt, than those of the North 


Sea. All its harbors are artificial, and located at river-mouths. Its level 
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s gradually rising in the north and sinking in the south from geological 
iuses, and zodlogists enumerate here about one hundred species of fish, 
more than a dozen of which are well known in the market. During fom 
or five of the coldest months the East Sea is ice-bound, and sometimes 
frozen over for miles from the mainland. Every storm changes the bot- 
tom, and wrecks are very frequent. During the last twenty-five years 


nearly a quarter of the fishing population of this place has been 
drowned, 

We began our study of the inhabitants by a visit to the village school, 
where the shady side of the German school-system may be seen. Ther 
is but one teacher, who has been at his post forty-eight years, and has 
now two hundred and thirty children under his care. He lives in the 
reed-thatched school-house, and until recently was obliged to eke out a 
living for his family by working in the harvest-field. He is a pietist, and 
teaches his pupils to sing Sankey’s melodies while he plays a two-stringed 
violin. The children have few, often no school-books, and the instruc- 
They are trained in the three Rs, learn a 
At four- 


teen the boys go into the boats and the girls learn to dress fish, gather 


tion is almost purely oral. 
little geography, and are taught to revere God and the Kaiser. 
faggots, harvest, cook, weave nets, etc. There is a town library of forty 
volumes, although many inhabitants scarcely see a book after leaving 
school. We listened the other day to an animated discussion by a dozen 
fishermen whether the world went round the sun or vice versa—a question 
on which opinion was about equally divided. The people are remarkably 
sober, industrious, honest, moral, and contented, and without exception 
Protestants. With a population of nearly one thousand souls there is n 
chureh, and the burial service is conducted by the schoolmaster. Many 
of the more prosperous have built neat cottages, which are rented to sum- 
mer visitors. Their owners are sometimes thrifty enough not merely t 
remember in the bills of their guests the ordinary extra items for boots, 
eandles, Trinkge/d, mustard, beer that was never drunk, ete.; but soap 
and feather beds, every bath taken in the sea, notification at the police- 
office, all contribute their mite to charges which, after all, are astonish- 
ingly small. The fisher himself lives in a substantial house built on the 
sand of drift-wood and brick, covered with mortar and thatch-roofed ; 
sleeps on a mattress of sea-grass, under a bed of the feathers of wile 
ducks caught in fish-nets often fifty feet under water. His diet is of fish 
and pork fattened on fish, of potatoes grown in sand fertilized by fish- 
guano that he has made himself and with sea-tang: and in winter he must 
often borrow money at usurious rates from the well-to-do owners of the 
smoke-houses, who get the lion’s share of the profits of his business. 

The sea has a rationalizing influence, and the fisherman is far less 
superstitious than the Bauer, or peasant. He is brought into closer con- 
tact with a greater variety of natural phenomena and more disciplined in 
reasoning from cause to effect. We have heard the inhabitants here dis- 
cuss, with a degree of intelligence for which it is difficult to account, not 
only such questions as why fish are more palatable if smoked with oak 
than with other species of wood, the merits of different sorts of nets and 
of different methods of drying, weaving, and preserving them, the mar- 
vellous properties of dolphin oil, ete., but why the sea draws showers 
over to itself from the land: why lightning prefers to strike in the sea- 
water rather than in the sand; the cause of water-spouts and whirl- 
winds so often occurring hereabouts; the right of the Government to levy 
a tax on the sea-fisheries: the partitioning off of the Baltic between the 
various nationalities which now have equal rights on all its water; th: 
evils of the new suffrage*law, under which every apprentice and em- 
ployee, without being bribed, must vote the ticket his superior puts into 
his hand; the propriety of paying the count, who owns all the land save 
a few small building-lots he has lately consented to sell, for masts, dry- 
ing-poles, and faggots in days’ work, as at present, rather than in money, 
as proposed. The three years of military service and the campaigns in 
which they have served supply the place of an university education to men 
of this class. It is a part of their patriotism to bring out their best bec: 
and charge their smallest price for their own townsmen or countrymen, 
and they are fond of boasting how poorly they have served and how 
much they have overcharged strangers, and especially foreigners. Fish- 
ermen here regard peasants with ineffable contempt, as stupid and fit 
only for woman’s work, such as harvesting, digging potatoes on their 
knees, carrying and cutting wood, etc. Finally, they are not without a 
saving touch of rough humor. A drunken fisher, nicknamed Bletstift 
from his lead-tipped wooden leg, had quarrelled with his brother, who 
steered to the shore and left him to push off in the boat alone, a few days 
ago. In a sudden flaw the boat was upset, and, heavily ballasted as it was 
with stones, it sunk at once, and Bleistift was drowned on the fishing 
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nd. The next night, as a group of fishermen were drinking beer and 


¢ fresh flounders at the village inn, one pushed back his plate and 
solemnly to the dead man’s partner: ** This flounder tastes of 
< ! s; vour brother sends you greeting.” 
Such a people make the best subjects fora government like that of 
v that 3 ( ver seen, or, in fact, that we can conceive of. Chev 
lucated abo t ir station, have no suming ambitior ind 
ersive ideals, are reverential al st to an Inconvenient degree t 
{Ti ete., and are, in repeated instances, stupidly duped by 
‘overnment subalterns, who are left both nterpret and administer t 
< hich only they have read, to the advantage of their vn | kets 
tefuge from a year of jaded city life among sucl people, in a nly 
simple fisher-cot as is here the custom, is so refreshing to body and 
it one is sure to ask himself if, afte: absolutism, and even ob- 
intism, may not be here the most s ind moral of administrativ 
| 
Correspondence. 
THE EVENING POST ONCE MORI 
T Epiror oF THe NATION 
Si Referring to the letter entitled ** New York Republican vs, Demo- 


renchment ” in the Va/ion for October 


1 same day published a short paragraph whi 


tion. If so, you may or may not use the following statements (the italics 
ng always my own), 
1. The Post did not (as indeed it could not) question th ru I 1V 
the statements of political history in your correspondent’s article, and 


mplained principally that no attention had been paid to its own sul 


ient correction of one of the gross errors in its article of S ptember 

25. This correction your correspondent never saw, but it could mn 
exeuse such flagrant inaccuracy as was exhibited in the criticised edi- 
l article of the Post, written expressly that vou might accept it asa 


basis of judicial statement. 


2. The Post says that your correspondent made a ‘* conspicuo 





exact” assertion—namely ; ‘that the Pos? gave all the credit of thi ? 
pl ed man gen if fof the canals and prisons | to the R public ins.” 
Your correspondent made no such assertion, but ssid that the Pos? 

aimed exclusive credit for the R publ eans for pas the ¢ ay oe 
tional amendments. Whether or not this asse: n was exa vb 
determined by a consideration of the following extract fr the P 
September 25 : 

“It is only fairto give the Republican Legislat t ed fur- 

nishing the means by which this saving Jin canals] was eff 
without which it could not have been effected—fhat is, the consti/ut 
umendment,” and again, referring to the States-} risons Savings, it s ml 


‘*The would not have be 
nses if the Rep thlicean Le 
, es 


Democratic administration 
to have effected a savin 


vs in exp 
fure had n tf prepared the May Ww t}, the constilut onda 


amend me 
that in thes 
‘xclusive credit for the Republicans (not for im- 


D ocr 


It did not seem ** inexact “ to your correspondent 
] I 


the 


to say 


Pos! claimed 


imes 


proved management, for all concede that to be 


ing the constitutional amendments. Neither did it seem unfair to prove 
that the Republicans were not alone entitled to the credit for thes 
amendments. 

3. Tre vst distinctly declared it to be ik pe went fa fthat the Demo- 
cratic administration of Governor Hoffman depleted the Sinking Fund 


the extent of six millions of dollars. Your 
a fact at all, but that three R 


legislatures had caused the depletion. N 


correspo vient 


this was not publican and two Demo 


twithstanding its faulty reply, 


that the first erroneous arti 


your correspondent is still unable to believ: 


of the Post was sufficient basis for ** a judicial statement.” FE. L. S, 


[You have been very lenient with him on the whole. 


wrote the above letter, by way of correcting hi 


] 
tis 


Since you 


v about 


own stol 


tre 


SO. OO0.0000 bw the 


“the depletion of the treasury to the extent of 


Hoffman,” he savs with 


Democratic administration of Governor 
perfect calm : 

* As to the depletion of the Sinking Fund we have not tbe exaet 
figures and dates at hand, but the letter of the Nation’s correspon- 
dent to which we have referred seems to claim that only 85,104,- 
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patheti () iid think | wi don I 
nd that he wanred to make u Trou 
for t ill-mated ip in old su Las appea 


No i Int if wR wo Mr. Russell G 
rious significant itisti There is, it seems, n 
t pu f pardons granted | 
though in so if the Scates information is to be obt 
eturns mad legislatures, these are very defe¢ 
however, examined the records of Illinois, New Yor! 
with, as he says, * rat! extraordinary results.” | 
twenty-one vears ending in 1876, there were ninety 


ted to the State Penitentiary for life. During t 


thirty-six were pardoned, and only one of the rema 


son more than ten vears. In this State the reasons 


ind Mr. Gray selects 


in prison, where ill behavior has few : 


1 number of 
rood behavior 
weakest In Massa 
and Mr. Gray’s 


the governor and incil, to be 


husetts a similar return is mac 


samples show that ‘‘a prisoner oug 


pardons d (1) beea 


which he was convicted was unreliable ; (2) because 


i bad reputation ; (3) becau 


ause the prisonet was mor 


taste for liquoi : (5) because he is thoroughly refo 


eason); 


Instances like 


Mr. Grav says, m 


+} 
nese, 


t be multi} 


the official returns 
which the irony of Mr. Grav’s paper betrays, or by 


of some of his reasoning from very 


pardoning governors and councils. Tl 
lack of system or standard, 


Mr. Gray 


lies, or rather checks, among which we imagine pu 


gest is the total eit he 


forced by public opinion, in the matter 


particularly weak ones, 


use the testimony o 


nuch such assumptions 


i@ main evi 


njury in marrying 


evidently in store 


bv the President. and 


ained from printed 
tive Mr. Gray has, 
k, and Massachusetts, 
l 


i Illinois, during the 


two convicts con mit- 


his pe riod ten died, 
nder had been in pri 

r pardon are given, 
among which 
uttractions, seems the 
le to the legislature, 
ht, in the opinion of 


1 


the complainant had 


in accomplice had been pardoned ; (4) be- 


unfortunate than criminal, by reason of his 


rmed (a very favorite 


(6) because the principal in the crime has escaped punishment.’ 


lied indefinitely from 


The foree of them is not impaired by the irritation 


the neon lusiveness 
as those he 


they sug- 


‘ry fixed by law or en 
suggests several reme- 
blicity is considerably 


\ swindle of singular audacity is now being extensively perpetrated 


hrough the Weste 


and Southern States which ou 
( more acrive 


in exposing. 


Rod,” the peculiar feature of which is that it has n 


r scientific men ought 


It is a ‘* Chambers’s Patent Lightning- 


o connection with the 
s extending over the 


to invite a stroke of 


ground, but is supported horizontally on insulator 
top of the building. That a device calculated only 
lightning could be pubhely announced and sold is not very creditable to 


the intelligence of our people : 


but as we learn from reliable sources that 


eing udopted, our readers may be amused by some account 


Nation. 
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py of whi 


of the descriptive pamphlet circulated by the inventor, a c 


has reached us, It opens with a statement of the “ laws that govern 


action,” to which the technical terms lend a very scientific ton 
ind which, to the poor farmers who are expected to use the invention, w 


sound all the more scientific in consequence of the obscurity arising ft 


i disregard of English grammar. The following two ** laws” will serv 


Ss specimens 


First. There are two great opposite or opposing forces in Natur 
such as Life and Death, Day and Night, Summer and Winter, Love and 
Hatred, Joy and Sorrow, Pain and Pleasure, Male and Female, Positive 
and Negative.” 

‘* Fifteenth. When two objects, holding the opposite kind of Electri- 
city and having their potentials equa! or nearly so, as compared with th: 


distance between said objects, there will be no disputive discharge be- 
tween them.” 


further on are pretended quotations from Professor J. Clerk Maxwell 
irbled to a \ paper of ** Professor 
ul before the Smithsonian Institution 
Insti- 
and we can find no trace of the name Caladon 


degree te 


amount almost to forgery. 


Caladon.” purporting to have been re 


led to; 


tution except offic 


but, in fact, no papers are read before the 
| ones, 
» publications of the Institution or anvwhere else. There a 
number of illustrations, one evidently designed for the farmers, 


to be sure of their attention. It represen 


Chambers rod stretched over the top of a house and bent up at each end, 
like a serpent with head and tail erect, engaged in mortal combat with 
black thunder-cloud just above it. into which it is belching forth 


stream of electricity from each end. 


—Of course, also, there is a profusion of testimonials 


ing the extreme readiness of respectable men to lend their nam 
to projects of which they know nothing. One ** Prof.’ John H 
Tice writes a whole pamphlet in favor of the system, but it is 


not stated what he is professor of. H. B. Lee, Secretary of the Georgi 
Academy of Science, is entirely convinced of the truth of the theory, and 


is W. H. Eckert, 


Manager A. & P. Telegraph Company, a 
W. H. Martin, Actuary tna 
Ins. Co., claims for it a superiority over all other rods. John W. Hartwell 
Peter A, White, John P. Whiteman, and other presidents of prominent 


experiments 


so apparently 


well as a number of other electricians. 


nsurance companies, have ests and 


witnessed practical 


‘ showing « onclusively that a ground connection is not necessary for the 


protection of buildings agaist lightning.” It would be very interesting 


if these gentlemen would describe the ‘‘ practical tests and experiments” 
which they witnessed, and explain the reasoning by which they were con- 
vineed. Five ladies of Jacksonville, Fla., certify that they saw a brush 
of fire nearly two feet in length on each end of a rod in their neighbor- 
thunderstorm. We are accustomed to seeing the 


hood during a recent 


names of such persons signed to certificates of cures by quack doctors, 
but not to such a glaring imposition as this. It is perhaps a little credit- 
able to our institutions of learning that the list does not contain the name 
of any scientific professor, or of any one who could be expected to know 
anything about the matter. In the latter designation we shall include o1 
omit the telegraph employees who give certificates, as they may consider 

be worth while for the stockholders of the 
insurance companies whose presidents signed the above paper, to enquire 


most to their credit. It may 


whether they insure against lightning. 


—The following extract from a private letter well expresses the state 
of mind of thoughtful and patriotic men like the writer : 


**As one of the ‘Independents’ of 1876 who, after long hesitation. 
voted for Tilden, I will say that I cannot even guess with which party I 
shall vote in 1880. If Mr. Hayes were to be a candidate I should probably 
vote for him—not for his party ; for Grant, I cannot conceive of any cir- 
cumstances which would lead me ‘to vote. If it came to a choice be 
tween him and Tilden, I suppose I should vote again for Tilden. Of al 
conceivable candidates I should vote first for Charles Francis Adams, and 
next for Bayard; after these — !” 


We are very sorry to have again to call attention to gross acts of 
‘journalism ” on the part of the Evening Post. We said in our issue of 
September 25, commenting on Governor Robinson’s letter of acceptance, 
that, as to ** what had been done for retrenchment and reform in the Stat 
government during his three years’ administration, he claimed no credit 
in connection with it for himself and other officers but that of faithful 
obedience to the constitution and the laws,” 
The Evening Post replied to this by alleging that the means of doing all 
this had been furnished by constitutional amendments passed by the 


and we then gave the figures. 


Republicans, a point on which we had predicated nothing whatever. A 
correspondent then showed in our columns that it had blundered with 
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evard to the authorship of the amendments, and had also blundered with 
egard to the history of the abstractions made from the Sinking Fund. 
Instead of acknowledging this in itsissue of the 24th inst., it has committed 
‘journalism,” by converting the observation of the Nation in the 

, ** Governor Robinson’s letter had all the ring 
f the old Silas Wright Democracy,” into the assertion that ‘* the Nation 
pleasantly likened the State Democrats to the old Silas Wright 


igraph referred to, that 


Democracy.” There ought to be some punishment for offences of this 
kind. but it would of course be difficult, if not impossible, to devise one. 
We have several times convicted the Posf of them, and tried to make clear 
t the wrong and shame of them, but apparently without effect. They 


bably result in part from the too common vice of r 


lessly, and then lazily omitting to refer again to the subject of your 


ading loosely or 
mments when sitting down to write. There is a large number of per- 


sons, editors as well as others, who read something and do not like it, 


cause, though not objectionable on its face. it seems to them likely to 
After it has rattled 


their heads for a week or two the exact language used escapes them, and 


be injurious to something they value. round in 
{ sticks in their memory as a direct assertion of the other thing to which 
the outset. The editor of the Post probably 
retained no impression of our original paragraph except that it seemed 


{ ippeared to point at 


alculated to help the Democrats in the State election. In a week it had 


in his brain a claim that the Democrats were like the Democrats 


hnecome 
f Silas Wright’s day, and had passed the constitutional amendments, 
ind that they had selected Governor Robinson to execute them, and that 


he had done so perfectly. In this state of muddie the editor sat down 


and began writing on the subject. Jeing afterwards irritated by our 
correspondent’s exposure of his mistakes he became reckless as well as 
muddled, 


and continued to write without consulting either his own files 
It is all sad as well as bad. 


—The high opinion we had formed of Mr. Joseffy’s eminent qualities 
after his first concert has not®nly been fully sustained by his subsequent 
performances, but has been considerably enhanced. Critics and musi- 

ans, both professional and amateur, were eager to hear the young artist 
who had produced such a profound impression in his first concert with 
works of the modern school—the concertos of Liszt and Chopin—in a 
composition which to this day is considered to be the highest criterion of 
the technical and intellectual qualities of a pianoforte-player—namely, 
Jeethoven’s immortal concerto in E flat. Mr. Joseffy fully justified the 
He rendered this composition in a manner 
—with serene dignity, with brilliant and 


most sanguine anticipations, 
worthy of the master who wrote it 
surprising force, with graceful and poetic finish. There was not a single 
attempt at sensational effects, nor any evidence of a desire to disp ay 
his wonderful technique at the expense of the classical beauty of the 
work before him. It would be impossible to select two compositions of a 
more decidedly different character and better fitted to prove the versa- 
tility of his genius than those chosen by Mr. Joseffy for his second con- 
jeethoven Concerto, of which we have just spoken, 


While the former oecupies the 


cert—namely, the 
and Liszt’s Fantasia on Hungarian airs. 
first place among the piano-forte compositions of the best period of the 
classical school, the latter, though it shows perhaps a rather one-sided 
and local character, may be counted as one of the best and most interest- 
ing specimens of the most advanced modern or romantic school. Mr. 
Joseffy’s performance of his countryman’s fantasia was given with a fire 
faultless execution and artistic finish, that 
Never has an artist in New York 
been rewarded with more enthusiastic applause, with more demonstrative 


and passion, yet with a 
e * ° . . 
fairly carried away his audience. 


evidence of genuine appreciation, than were offered to this young stranger, 
whose name but two weeks before was hardly known in this city, outside of 
a small circle of professional musicians. In a series of four recitals, with- 
out the assistance of Dr. Damrosch’s orchestra, Mr. Joseffy performed 
programmes of a most varied and interesting character, extending over 
the whole field of pianoforte Jiterature, from Bach to Tausig and Liszt. 
It is to be regretted that among more than thirty pieces for piano solo he 
only played one of Beethoven's sonatas, the great ** Waldstein,” Op. 53, in 
C major. 
most satisfactory manner by his rendering of this solitary gem how ad- 
mirably he is qualified to interpret the rest. 
him play some of the great sonatas belonging to the last period of the 
master’s life, the mere technical difficulties of which are so overwhelming 
that they are only attempted by artists of the highest rank. Perhaps on 
his return to New York Mr. Joseffy will gratify us with such a perfor- 
mance, as unusual as it is difficult. 


We can see no reason for this omission, for he showed in the 


It would be a treat to hear 


The N 


ation. IO 


—The first week of Italian opera has not been @& Success Wi n itieced 

in our last number the shi rteomings of the first evening's py rforman 
lecided 

1 decid 


improvement in every way on Verdi's * Traviata,” it still fell short in 


and whilst the second representation Gounod’s ** Faust ” was 


many respects of the standard implied in the high-sounding title of ** Hen 
Majesty’s Italian Opera Company.” The performance of ** Faust 
the occasion of introducing two more artists unknown to the New York 
stage, Mlle. Valeria and M. David. Mlle. Valeria is not 


her voice is neither sufficiently strong nor of 


a vreat sing 


sufficient compass to et 


her to this rank: but it is ve ry sweet and sympathetic, the middl tes 


being of a particularly beautiful quality. She has, moreover, the attra 

1 of perfectly free and 

can sincerely congratulate ( Mapleson 
a Frenchman 


M. David, who is 


He has some verv fine notes of the genuine basso 


tions of youth, of a very prepossessing presence, an 
graceful stage manners. W< 
upon this acquisition to his c 


sang Mephistophe ji s, 


mpany 


timbre, but he abominably out of tur and used, o i 


sang so 


abused, in so exaggerated and unartistic a manner the hrato, tha 


it was at times positively painful to listen to him, Signor Campanini 


was received with storms of applause, and gave an admirable int 
pretation of Muust We have seldom heard his voice to greater ad 
vantage than in the ‘* Salve dimora.” which, in r sponse t ent] is 
tic demands of his audience, he had to sing twic Sign del Pu 
was an excellent Valenf/ne, and Mme. Lablache a very satis! vy S 


which took place on I 1 Vv. ana 
and Mme. Adini, uiv of At 


failure but for Signor Gala 


The perfor manee of * Rigok tto,” 
dueed Sig 


rican origin, would have been a complete 


Aramburo, a Spanish artist, 
excellent singing and acting. Saturday's matinée gave a repetition of 


* Traviata,” with Campanini in the leading tenor part, which wa 
improvement on Signor Runcio’s unsatisfactory attempts at firs 
presentation of that opera Everybody seemed to be cons 
circumstance, particularly Mile. Ambre, who appeared in every resp 
much greater advantage than on the opening night In fact, Col. Maple- 


son’s SUCCESS thus f ur, what little there has beer 


due to his artists of last season, to Messrs. Campanini. Galassi, and Dk 
Puente, and to the excellent orchestra, composed of the best mus ns 
New York can furnish, and led by so experienced a director as Signot 
Arditi. The chorus, particularly the male p s vastly better than 
last year; the mise en secne, appointments, ete., very good. But thes 
things are not sufficient Where is the prima donna Can the LINOT 
which has lately found its way into musical ramatic cireles, that 


Mme. Gerster is pot coming to New York this season. be true ? 


» Gross begins a series 


—In Die Gege 
* Amerikanisches 


vart for s ptembx r20a Mr. Ott 


of articles on Universitiitsleben,” which, to judge by 


the present paper, will not greatly increase the knowledge of foreigners 


Yard 


places in the middle of 


on this subject It opens with a pietur f the at Cambridge during 
(which Mr. 


] ) ‘ 
local color is spread very % 


examination 
h the 


the admission 


August), in whic hick indeed, but 
a wav as would make 


German student feel at 


Some of the latter 


a possibl 


names, and customs deseribed. 


in such 
among the buildings 


= tt 


have to exist, and one is tempted to suppose that the writer 


long ceased 
has got his knowledge of them from such veracious chronicles as * Ham- 
mersmith’ and * Fair Harvard.” An idea of the 


following dialogue 


vividness of his style 


obtained from the The italicized words are 


may be 
“fs A proe- 


in English in the text ‘What is a proctor,” asks the youth 
; V9 


or? Why? Proctor 


} : , 
nm and S phom 


is a kind of human creature that lives between 
‘e, and hinders the latter from completely de- 
i former. Procfor’s Freshman has his réom directly under- 
neath the Proctor’s, and is under his special protection. On this account 
he often gets off with a less amount of hazing. And then you are certain 
of Holworth.” ‘** What is Holworth ?” ‘* Oh! Holworth is the Senior’s 
Heaven ; there dwell only Seniors,” etc. But the latter part of the 
Harvard and 


stroving the 


Yale are compared, President Porter and a German author, Gerhard 
; 


Rohlfs, being largely quoted. ‘* Cambridge,” 
not only as the seat of Harvard College, but also 


\ 
article is heavier than this light and graceful beginning. 
} 


says the last-named writer, 
‘*is known far and wide, 


f that is best in 


as centre of all American literature. New Haven cannot 


claim such a distinetion. At Yale a certain earnestness has ever been 
observed. It perhaps was not the intention, but it certainly has been the 
result, that its system of instruction has encouraged discipline rather than 
culture, strength rather than grace, knowledge rather than ornament.”’ 
‘*The difference between the two,” wisely adds Mr. Gross, ‘* shows itself 
in the fact that Longfellow is the treasure of Harvard, the geologist Dana 


that of Yale.” 
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jut a ten-p d suffrage, whatever its pra tl] merits, had that 

etical fina Which was certain ire t rapid growth 

) } t for rine ref ! he te ) | ! Chartist agitation 

forg mut Chartis ‘ real peril to 

' nd it is diffi t todoubt that t 1 du of household 

ve in 1832 mig ve sy} t England tl igitation for further 

! hich alarmed even calm 4 cia up to 1848, and embarrassed 
ish politics up to 1868. To have ed forward the wants 

: future ( ild n 1832 bs ilmost every othe ‘late, have 

utterly foreign to English statesmanship of wha r school. Whigs 

1 Tori lik ore it bottom in carrying or a pting a measure 

h met the patent wat of the tim Logical completeness, theoreti- 

sistency, o irge scher ol pol had as little charm for Liberals 

Cons itive One and h igreed in accepting a practicable 

( ind acquiesced in the Polley of common. sense Students o1 

sts who look at the immense apparent success achieved by such 

escence find it dificult to decide whether to admire or to condemn a 

if statesmanship which leaves a host of fundamental problems un- 


ed, in the perhaps sound belief 
selves, t the 


mundus regitur.” 


things arrangs 


and tha last word of political experience is ** Quantul 


pent 
DOWSON’S GUIDE 


TO HINDU MY’ 


‘HOLOGY 


‘WO or three generations hence the amount of Sanskrit literature ac- 

ssible through the medium of reproductions in English, German, 
nd French will, no doubt, be inconsidera proportionally to what 
here will then be to exhibit. Still, estimated irrespectively of such a 
omparison, this amount is far from being scanty. Moreov the tim 


has arrived when popular interest in the an 





mind, and the materials available in the vartous langua for 
something like an intelligent appreciation of the unply justify a com- 


pilation of the general type of that which has been ¢ 
limited ad 


work in two volumes ¢ 


ssaved by Mr. Dowson. 
Of attempts hitherto to supply this want for and 
if Sir Henry M 
Races of the Northwestern Provinees of India.’ Un- 


partie nts 


provinces the most deserving is the 


Elliot, entitled * The 
der the four he ads, Castes ; ( 


ustoms, Rites, and Superstitions : Revenue 
| 


nd Official Terms ; and Rural Life, is a rich store of information conve- 
niently arranged for reference. An edition, revised and enlarged by John 
Beames, was publis! ed by rribner in 1869. The first serious atten pt t 
cover the whole field was made by Mr. John G ett, Di tor of Publi 
Instruction in Mys In 1871 he published in Madras a stout octay 


volume of 793 pages, including an appendix, bearing the tit 
eal Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My 
Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, ete., of the Hindus.’ T 


this was added, in 1873, a supplement of 





rature, 


160 pages. The chief defect of 


this book is its incompleteness, which is not surprising considering 


one man has attempted what a score of specialists could hardly have don 
satisfactorily. There is also an unpleasant look of the scissors about it, 
too many of the articles being excerpted bodily from the writings of a few 
prominent Sanskrit scholars. Manifestly the true plan for the compiler 
of such a work to follow is to collect from every source all accessible in- 
formation on a given topic, and, having abridged and arran it, to gin 

his readers the concentrated essence of it. But in spite of these short- 


comings, which were hardly avoidable under the circumstances, Mr. Gar- 


rett deserves the gratitude of scholars for so much as he has done. T 
mass of generally trustworthy information which the 
be a valuable nucleus for a better-organized and more complete under- 
taking in the future. 


‘classical ” dicti 


‘hed a 


It is not st rictly a 


cludes much that is modern. It has not large circulation in 


ren 
Europe, and is bardly known in this country. 

The volume before us, one of Triibner’s ** Oriental Series,” is true to its 
phy. History, 
i, Staff Col- 


** A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology 
and Literature 
lege." London : 


and Reiigion. G 
By John Dowson, M.R A.S . late Professor of Hin« 
Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1879 
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title, and rigorously ex ides all names which do not belong to the 
times of India. This rest: rot t field allows a atime 
subjects, t igh it is In gen i rd I | < Ww 
li pits I rest riicl | il \ : - 
elgh pag | vin I | K vi \ 
veloped to « 10uS Pp sin India, and ma 
| of its OWh JUNE Ss, W . 1 its tang i 
strous iu | t s germ 1 \ \ 
under t hand of t ex s he B imanas, it im full 
a] tt ist => ind mf ‘4 | = { i Pu iis { ~~) 
older literatu Ch bringing ord t of . ifus 
tetecting t me i il r @ s \ l ! l n s 
f, indeed, any ich connection exi Vaits some futur 
Much d rv W <, plodding t n \ s s 
silly lege s, remains to | ! efor pp hy i 
be possible Nat illv, in Mr. Dow . r ¥ \ 
count {f the att ites ad dignity of \ \ \ 
tudes whi he sulk 1 in su Ssi SCs y . 
Inseparal from the p rea s of i 
Iss ali bul I ft) es illusi 2] (1 im Bb he) 
treatment of i autho L ! S 
Reformation of India, is a serious fect l i 
geography and lit ture will be found fu nou f 
Frequent references to special works wl e® top ; 
length add much to the value of the book 
Th iuthor bas gathered his materials is | \ 
sively from European writers on India ot a 
original Sanskrit authorities,” he says in his pref 
My remaining span of li would a ~ 


for an investigation of their manifold and lengthy v l 7 \\ 


instead of 








this mnewhat yu eireu i 
have frank!y wed himself be no Sansk st is ‘ { 
ecture he ra is the 1 I nus prente \ \ 
only from his ** Chandip Chi (i iI 
vva-da i Rij His 
apart, his shor ines stlv of < \ y eX} 
on the par f a person oring 1 1 of t 
of whi he has not duly qualitied \s ns 
f Sanskrit works s x howe I having pres 
re Complete and ims r n t N 
\ mmend his habi s Ny s aut s 
ment, whe such authority is len W \ 
! sos 1 itt \ hy 1 s ~ ? W . ‘ 
1 by ie f is dese? \ iV 
by rif \ ) \ ritv wl 
m ss is “ < by het 
| i \ ‘ s ss ition whi 
mu ! siv sugges spoken dey } Bes 
s il \ cy to 1 n sot wri S 
Dp! \\ Is { 
By way of ir. D s vy and ordinary 1 
o j < i } S lis f VS 
eu Ho 70 ¥ < = ex o 
e Vis = Vary ‘ \ 
not u ~ Iv Vis i s y ! I 
Wils s | = - tl revised ed ( } 
soa ' has we 1 pref rst editi 
| lis 1’) les W s s P \ 3} vad i 
cst \ N aru Suk i i \ KSHALTA P 
focs Wils S s Pra nwa Abhay P stil Adhisi: 
ris Ni cru, Suk] ala, und Brrhatk i ind all these corr 
ns Mr. Dowson adopts. On t ‘ r | elects, as against t] 
reviser’s P Pr ssor Wilson’s Puru, for which there is no authority 
1 tl riginal Further, Profess Wilson has Nrichakshu ; his revise 
Nrichakshus : Mr. Dows t ns ifie form Nrichakshush. Onc 
; P ssor Wils staking the sense of the perfectly plain San- 
skr hat lav before him. to sav nothing of his carelessness, mak: 
\krodhana fa rof Devatithiand Riksha, and Riksha father of Dilip 
in lieu of which, as his reviser points out, Akrodhana is father of Deva- 


tithi. Devatithi is father of Riksha, Riksha is father of Bhimasena, and 


Bhimasena is father of Dilipa. These amended particulars are accepted 


by Mr. Dowson, with the exception of Bhimasena, whom he omits; here 


arbitrarily preferring to repeat a mistake obviously engendered by sheer 
if not by what was as bad, the deference of Professor Wilson 


negligence, 


29GB "a" one 


late and so untrustworthy a guide as the Bhigavat i-purana, to the 
fT f inducing him to misrepresent the Vishnvu-purdna without ac- 
vledgment. In his ** Asimikrishva,” mentioned above, Professor Wiil- 
n likewise silently sophisticates his original by the aid of the Bhaga- 


vata-puraina ; and there Mr. Dowson declines to follow him. Finally, the 


umes Tansu and Sushena, for Tansu and Sushena, are wholly wrong, 
id th ympiler’s own property. We here have abundant evidence of 
free exercise of caprice, in the absence of capacity of scholarly judg- 


Even a most cursory inspection reveals to us that Mr. Dowson has few 


of omission. 


pages which are quite free from errors of commission or 
He wrongly attributes to the celebrated Colebrooke an edition of the 
Abhidnina-chintamani.’ Ahichhatra and Ahikshetra are set down as 


feminine terminations, 
their 


names of acertain city. The words should have 


erroneously expressed ; for we are to read. in 
Both Angirasas and Angirases are 


The ‘* Atanda-chandra,” a 


and otherwise are 
tead, Ahichchhatra and Ahikshatra 
given, though only the latter is possible 


unrecorded, as are twenty-two other compositions of the 


catalogued together in an English publi- 


lrama, is 
which wer 


It is by no means true, as is implied at p. 45, that Bur- 


sime class, all 
ition in 1865 
nouf translated the 


by the 


whole of the Bhagavata-purina. Bharata is not 


named compiler as author of the Nifya-sistra, notwithstanding 
that the has come down to us in 
its presumed entirety, and that part of it is in print Under Bhaffi- 
bear that title, but the 
Pandits of Eastern 
India, which was not Kumirila’s home. Tar- 
kapanchinana, is given as the title of Jagannitha, the author of the 


work—which, further, is not registered 


charva we are referred to Kumirila, who did not 
title of Bhafta, Bha/fichirya designating none but 


And so Tarkalankara, not 


law-digest translated by Colebrooke. Champamalini is no name of a 


place: the capital called Malini was subsequently called Champa, 
Chedi is defined as ** the modern Chandail and Boglekhand ”; a borrowed 
conjecture totally unsupported by any good foundation. And 
article, on the analogy of which Sanskrit epithets without limit would re- 


deified 


here is an 


quire insertion ; ‘‘Chirajivin, ‘ Long-lived.” Gods or mortals, 
who live for long periods.” 

Sut the task would be unbearably tedious if we went through the 
book as we have begun. So we confine ourselves, in what follows, to ove 
in say twenty of the remaining defects in it which have struck our eye. 
Seeing how little we possess of sober Hindu history, the Harsha-charita, 
whose details are so curiously confirmed by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen- 
thsang, should by no means have been passed over as if it did not exist, 
The Kathamrita-nidhi, also, 


Kubja (p. 166) is 


Did the compiler, indeed, ever hear of it ? 
lacks the niche which should have been assigned to it. 
no proper name ; just as, further on, Syala is none, where it is heedlessly 
assumed to be such. It is not entirely a ** fanciful title” that we have in 
Lilivati, the name of Bhaiskara’s treatise on algebra, if, as tradition as- 
serts, the mathematician called it after his daughter. That ‘‘ there ap- 
pears to have been a city Mekal” is an opinion which it would be diffi- 
cult to substantiate. Manu, as the name of the author of the ‘ Laws of 
Manu,’ has, it seems unawares to the compiler, been questioned, with 
Pushkara is no ‘ tank,” but a noble 
Sthinwiswara, now popu- 


much probability,-as fabulous. 
lake, if our own eyes have not deceived us. 
larly known as Thanesur, should not have been ignored, as it is. In 
Sunahsephas we see one of the many samples of the compiler’s ill-advised 
dependence on so frail a stay as Professor H. H. Wilson. Its final s is 
to be struck off ; nor is that all, as the classical form of the name is 
‘* Manu ” does not, as is asserted, speak of Strasena as the 


Sunahsepa. 
The Vira-mitrodaya is not ‘‘in the form 


‘capital ” of the Sdrasenas. 
of a commentary on the Mitakshara.” 

But we must have done with these minutie. 
forte of the compiler, it does not consist in accuracy, the want of which 
we trace in him everywhere. Professor Bohtlingk he metamorphoses into 
‘‘Bohthlingk ”; and the accomplished principal of the Benares College 
will hardly be gratified at finding himself figuring as ‘* Griffiths,” in- 
stead of Griffith. As for the rest, the typographical oversights in the 
book under notice are anything but few; and yet there is no table of 


Whatever may be the 


errata, 


Nation. 


| and naturalist to the expedition. 


| 


What, then, are we to say to Mr. Dowson’s volume, taken as a whole? | 


In spite of its teeming with faults, it may be recommended as very help- 
ful for purposes of superficial reference. However, if its author, should 
he think of a second edition, were to go over his sources of information 
with more care, and were to call to his aid some competent Sanskrit scho- 
lar, leaving to him all matters but those of collecting materials from 
English books, and, especially, entrusting to him all attempts at critical 
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discrimination, the result would, undoubtedly, secure itself against the 
grave animadversions to which he has too confidently laid himself open 
by his unassisted efforts. 


* 


RECENT ARCTIC LITERATURE 

. NOstHWARD HO!” is a work of the kind which the specialist reads 
on the strength of the author’s reputation, and, after entering its 

title in the bibliography of his subject, permanently consigns to an upper 
shelf, 
which always stir the blood, associated with illusive woodcuts, both tales 
The 
and a number of chap. 
ters of text devoted to the journal of a midshipman on the Racehorse, 
one of Phipps’s vessels during the rather uneventful voyage of that navi- 
gator to the Spitzbergen seas. This journal, after having remained in 


Other readers will find here some of those tales of heroic endeavor 


and cuts b ing familiar to those interested in the general subject. 
new matter consists of the author’s preface 


manuscript for more than a century, is at length printed, and forms th 
twig around which the rest of the book has crystallized. It is mueh mor 
interesting as an autobiographical sketch of a young British naval officer 
of those days than for any contribution to Arctic literature contained in 
it, and the errors and exaggerations, which even the editor is obliged to 
notice, forbid its being considered as authority in any matters of detail 
The author, Thomas Floyd, died on board the Conqueror, of Howe and 
Byron’s squadron, while stationed off Sandy Hook in October, 1778. 

In the preface the author makes the misleading statement that the 
book is intended ** simply as a monograph of Po/ar voyages,” or thosi 
‘*the discovery of the North Pole,” as distinguished 
As a 
fact only Hnglish voyages are treated of, and the account is not strictly 
In discussing future exploration of the Are- 


directed towards 


from those seeking a Northwest or Northeast passage. matter of 
confined to Polar voyages. 
tic region he rules out the Smith Sound route as hopeless, and in justifi- 
cation of this decision paints in lively colors the dangers of a passage ove! 
or through the so-called * Paleocrystic Sea,” which he further extends 
over almost the whole Polar region. In consideration of reports brought 
back by the Dutch expedition of last summer, he admits the existenc: 
near Franz Josef Land of ‘* two descriptions of ice,” one of a ** paleocrysti: 
nature ” while ‘*the other is the ordinary floe-ice,” 
by ‘‘a distinct line of demarcation extending in a north and south diree- 
tion” (1). The italics are The inventors of this new and awe- 
inspiring term for the ‘‘ old pack” of Arctic navigators of the last two 
We may take it as 


which are separated 
ours. 


centuries have, in truth, a good deal to answer for. 
settled that no English Privy Council would advise her Majesty to spend 
public moneys in attempts to pierce the paleocrystic ice, now, as we have 
seen, spread over the whole Polar basin, even if penetrated by bands of 
‘* ordinary floe-ice ” ‘‘in a north and south direction.” In addition to 
the official paralysis thus induced, the labor of reconciling the facts of 
constant change in the character and condition of the ice, as reported by 
every Arctic navigator in any part of the Polar region yet explored, with 
the hypothetical character assigned to paleocrystic ice by its inventors, is 
too heavy a load even for the gallant author of this well-printed little 


volume. 

Among the Polar expeditions of which no account is to be found in 
‘ Northward Ho !’ not the least interesting is that of Captain Hall in the 
Polaris. The sad fate of the leader, the vicissitudes through which the 
members of the party passed, and the unexpected northward progress 
achieved, all combine to make the story of the voyage one of the most note- 
worthy in the whole Arctic record. Hitherto, with the exception of the 
accounts which have appeared in the daily press, no complete report of 
this expedition from a person qualified by experience in Arctic matters 
has appeared. This deficiency is now supplied, at least for those fami- 
liar with the German language, by the hand of Dr. E. Bessels, surgeon 
The outlines of the Polaris voyage and 
its results were made familiar to the American public by the newspapers, 
and it is impracticable within the limits of an ordinary review to sum- 
marize adequately a book of nearly seven hundred pages. Yet it will be 
sufficient for most purposes to call attention to some of its more notable 
features. 

The author details in the preface (p. viii.) the reasons why the work 
did not appear earlier, though the text was nearly completed in 1874, 


| and why he considered the ground not fully covered by the official ‘ Nar- 





**Northward Ho! By Capt. A. H. Markham, R.N.’ Small 8vo, 347 pp., 18 cuts 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

‘Die Amerikanische Nordpol-expedition. Von Emil Bessels.’ 8vo, xx. 648 pp.. 
woodcuts, plates, and map. Leipzig: Englemann; New York: B. Westermann & Co 


1879. 
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ve’ issued by the Navy Department TH? als> gives what will seem to 


\ meriecan readers conclusive reasons for not alooting the nam» of * Pa- 

-ystic Sea’ for the waters northeast from Rodesoa Cainne Phese 
chiefly, that it was first named by the American discoverers ** Lin 

| Sea.” and that it is due to their right of prior discovery and to the 

- under which the explorations were made that the first-given name 


that at the 
‘ireumstances Captain Markham and his brave com- 


ld be retained. Moreover, while we may well believe 
» and under the ¢ 
s did all that man could do, without success, we are not therefore 
thos indefinite 
name ** paleocrystic ” added to 


rds of the 


ified in asserting that eircumstances are of such 


tion as the would imply. [It may be 


s, that abundant reasons are to be found in the very ree 
N res expedition for doubting the permanence of the ice-conditions there 
doseribed. 

In the first four chapters we are informed of the circumstances under 

tich the expedition was organized, and of its departure from the United 
States, touching at various ports until the most northerly settlement in 
Greenland was reached. The story is enriched with notes on a variety of 
senate subjects, including the Newfoundland seal-fishery and the cele 
found in 


work of 


brated masses of so-called ** meteoric” iron which have been 
The fifth chapter is devoted to a review of the 
Inglefield, 
p 101) some explanation is attempted of the discrepancies between the 
Later 


he sledge journey performed by Hayes in 1831 is refe rred 


Greenland. 


Bylot and Biffin, Ross, Kane, and Hayes; in a foot-note 


positions given by Baffin and those due to more modern research, 


pp 183-195). t 
to, an analysis of the observations indicating that Hayes was in error in his 
estimation of the latitude reached by him on that journey. The 


chapter takes the Po/ar/s to her first winter quarters, the author being of 


sixth 


the opinion that an even higher latitude might have been reached than 
the northernmost which was actually attained. Besides the usual account 
of the arrangements for observations of a scientific character, sledge-jour- 
neys, musk-ox hunting, the few items which redeem such an Arctic winter 
from absolute social stagnation, the melancholy death of the leader, and 
the subsequent progress of the expedition in general, an easily compre- 
hensible account of the results of the scientific observations is given (pp. 
203-7, 224-3 ) for the general reader. 
Eskimo dog and of the musk-ox, with many details obtained from ** Eski- 


There is also a biography of the 
mo Joe”; a résumé of the animal and vegetable life (pp. 801-314); geo- 
logical particulars, including reasons why the author believes that Green- 
land was connected with the American continent at the north after it had 
hecome completely separated at its southern extremity ; data as to 
changes of coast-level ; descriptions of Eskimo remains and of their 
migrations ; scientific observations kept during the second winter ; an 
ethnographic sketch (pp. 350-373) of hyperborean people in general ; 
notes on the rate of motion of the inland ice of Greenland ; and many 
more matters of interest for which the reader must be referred to the book 
itself. The latter portion of the volume is devoted to an account of the 
experiences of the two parties after their separation and the loss of the 
Polaris, and their final return, without loss of life, to the United States, 

Enough has been said to suggest the richness of the volume in details 
of everything relating to these regions as well as its completeness as a 
narrative. It is written ina lively and agreeable style, and in general 
appearance and mechanical detail is superior to most books which issue 
from a German press. Good paper, clear Roman type, and a profusion 
of illustrations (of which certain spirited little tail-pieces are not the least 
noteworthy) form a worthy setting for the record of this remarkable voy- 
age. Itis to be hoped that it may be made available for English readers 
by a suitable translation. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that one of the most important scien- 
tific results of the expedition, namely, the demonstration of the insularity 
of Greenland by homologizing the tides of Polaris Bay with those of the 
northern Atlantic, published by Bessels in February, 1876 (with a map of 
co-tidal lines), has recently been claimed for the English expedition un- 
der Nares; though an inspection of Nares’s report will show that the 
tidal wave of the northern part of Robeson Channel was taken by his 
party to be derived from the Pacific, and it is only of late that the Eng- 
lish investigators have returned to the original view of Bessels, whose 
promulgation of it they appear to have wholly ignored. 


Campaigns of the War of 1812-15 against Great Britain, Sketched 
and Criticised. With Brief Biographies of the American Engineers. By 


Brevet Major-General Geo. W. Cullum, Colonel Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, retired. 


(New York: James Miller. 1879.)\—Amerieans who 
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have reached middle age have frequent occasion to remark the ignorance 
of the msing the events of the great 

Familiarity with this phenomenon prepares us to observe without sur 
War of 


} 


The number of those now alive 


war of Secession 


generation of 


prise the fact that hardly any one knows anything about the 


1812, so far as it was waged on land 


who had reached manhood when that war was finished is extremely 
limited, and of those who came after them very few have cared, or 
now care, to study its history. Therefore, it would seem that the book 
before us would attract but few readers, and there is little in the man 
ner in which its author has done his work to allure the seek f 


amusement, General Cullum is a most respectable and industrious man, 


but he is not au imaginative person nor an accomplished writer. The sty 


dent of American history may well consult this volume and he will read 
some chapters With positive pleasure, but upon the whole it is rather hard 
reading. The land-battles of+-the War of 1812 were not generally of a 
character to make an account of them very gratifving to the powerful 
Americans of to-day, and so far as the book isa biography it is less ent 

taining than it isasa history. Rather dry details of the lives of usefu 
but not very prominent or interesting persons are not enticing, but at th 


same time it is true that to collect and publish these details does eredit 


to the collector's loyalty to his corps. While those who uplain that th 


North American Republic is ungrateful to its defend 


abundant proof that the disposition to be so is not a plant of recent 
growth, they will also perceive in the very fact that this volume has | 
prepared evidence that the spirit of cordial recognition of v well d ‘ 
is not altogether wanting. 

One finds occasionally in a printed book such flowers ric that 
the temptation to gather them into a bouquet is almost irresistibl 
General Williams is spoken of on an early page as **to the Military 
Academy an Alma Pater,” and the delightful anticipati xeited bv t} 


utterance is not disapp jinted, General Cullum, however, is so worthy 


man that the critic should deal gently with his work. Moreove: 


business of West Point to prepare men for the fort? ire, and it ha 


acquitted itself of this duty ina way to command admiration and grat 
tude. Sc we limit ourselves to a few strfectures, beginning with the 


expression of a doubt whether it be not too bold a figure which the aut 
**the British trident 


was trailed in the mire’ 


uses when he declares that 


by Admiral Cockburn in the Chesapeake. It is undoubtedly true, as th 


writer says, in describing the battle of New Orleans, that ‘ta column 
Spartans could not withstand that American rolling fire of musketry and 


artillery pouring forth its messengers of death,” but the form of expres 
sion, and the assertion that Colonel Miller, when ordered to carry a Britis! 
battery near Niagara Falls, **led forward his three hundred Spartans t 
achieve a new Thermopyl,”” may seem felicitous us: 


fo some personsan Il 


of classical knowledge Nor can we commend to the imitation of sue} 
American oilicers as may hereafter write of battles such sentences as 
this : ] of their 


sritish officers stimulated the ¢ 
troops to move obliquely on 


** For some time the yurage 
battery seven, opening wide gapst hrough 
the column, which were instantly filled with fresh troops to share in turn 
a like fate.” It may be true that 
the prowess of Achilles and the authority of Agamemnon,” but it will 


?) Tecumsiad to cause the dictum 


** Tecumseh was a potentate uniting 


require a new Homer and a (shall we say 
and it is a shock to our received opinions to be 
army at Detroit 
When we find that 


Palinurus of the 


to be generally accepted : 
told that ‘tthe surrender of Michigan and an 
unparalleled by the capitulation of Ulm or Baylen.” 

Colonel McKee was the Mentor of the Council and th 
battle-field, it sets us wondering what were the scenes of carnage in which 


Was 


the pilot won his fame. The phrase, ‘‘a Providential miracle,” reminds 
us of that saint or bishop mentioned by Gibbon who mistook a funeral 
procession fora pagan ceremony, and ** 1mprudently committed a miracle.” 
“Ina 
few hours he vanquished a powerful foe on the field of Chalmette, washed 


by the mighty Mississippi, Monarch of Waters, and bordered by morasses 


We will close our citations with one fine burst about Jackson : 


where, in wild luxuriance, grew the laurel of the victor and the cypress 
of the vanquished.” 

But all this is only the pastime of the reviewer, who is much refreshed 
when a serious book proves to be amusing. Form and style are not 
everything, but they are something; and when the proof-reader has failed 
to correct the errors or subdue the fine writing of the author, the critic 
feels that he has some work to do, and it is well that he should do it with 
a smile and not with a sneer. The experience of the last thirty years 
does not seem to indicate that there is a growing disposition to beat 


swords into plough-shares. It needs much reading to acquire even a 


- superficial acquaintance with the history of the wars which have been 
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Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names,’ and contains mainly explanati 
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even with the “ loversof honest fun,” to whom the author devote 
f Though humor n r dies, and is always reappearing 
n rm and unexpected place, we doubt very much whether th 
school of humor which Artemas Ward founded, and but for the existe: 
which Max Adeler would probably never have been heard of (thou 


it must not be supposed from this that the cor en the tw 


it all close), has not exhausted itself. The work is still handed do 
from the ‘**funny man” of one newspaper to the ‘** funny man ” of 

oth but it burns dimly, and at times threatens to go out altogeth 
They are a curious group of j s altogether, the ‘* funny men ” of t 


A. Ward, Mark Twain, J 
Billings, the Danjury News Man, and their fellows With the except 


United States of the last twenty-five vears : 


f the fact that they write instead of talking, and dispose of their st 

in trade to the best commercial advantage like other producers, they 
mble not a little the professional ‘* fools” of the Middle Ages. Th 
fooling is done for the benefit of the public instead of an individual, b 
y answer about the same purpose in the comedy of life that tl 
funny men” who wore motley did in more primitive times. So 

t s, In those earlier times, they became too serious for their employ 

i and in that case were often visited with summary chastisem 
The only person who can, in the interest of the employing public, cas 


the modern ** funny man” when he ceases to be amusing, is 


eritic : and we must accordingly remind the author of ‘ Random Sh 
that the public is a fickle master, and that he must be funny or 
some other employment. 
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There is an Introduction of 37 pages, an Appendix of 
The object of t! 
legal rather than historical, rather, it is designed to assis 
in the study of the history of law rather than general history. How 
The introdu 
tion sums up briefly its principal results, and the author hopes to publis! 
within a 


Richard’s as to make connection with 
Curie Regis.” 
pages, a Glossary, an Index, and an Index of Cases. 
collection is 


or 
valuable it must be for its main object it is easy to see. 


year a history of the Anglo-Norman procedure, for which th 
present work is in the main a preparation. The points specially treated 
in the Introduction are, first, the relation of Anglo-Norman procedure t 
the primitive German law, and, in especial, the continuance, in this 
period, of the four ‘‘ forms of proof in use among the Anglo-Saxons 


\ by ordeal, oath, witnesses, and charters”; then the discussion of thi 
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ly Norman type of evidence, the ingit/sttion and recognition, with | lish institutions of the middle ages contrasted with those of Fran 
j i ketch of the hist f writs at this period, We also have in identally (p. xli.) a highly important paragraph upor 
It will b en that, alt eh the daterest of the book is principally | the existence of military tenures in the reign of the Conqueror. It w 
has {| ul vreat value for the student of constitutional | be remembered that Mr. Freemapr, relying upon Domesday Book, det 
his wecially tl ise at the close of the Intro- | that there is any clear evidence of these tenures at t! period. Mr 
{ t up tl ibject of the various roval Bigelow, however, proves their existence completely by citing severa 
r rela un ( passing over, however, the eases In which Domesday speaks of land as simply ** held” by su 
1 of t l ed, ¢ Without discussion, It isto | a one, while the Abingdon Chronicle speaks of the very same estat 
that the an | | « Will help us to an understanding of | as being held by knight’s tenure. This volume forms, it 1 nse, 
ition of thet f uy the instrumentality and method | a continuation to Mr. Adams's Essay on Anglo-Saxon Law ;: f 
ithe enti il procedure of the country was woven into on appendix of that volume contains a complete collection of Anglo-Sax 
is system: a feature in which, as much as in any, we find Eng- ; cases, 
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